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■PREFACE 



\ 



A flv§-day ln-ser*<^lce .workshop, instructional^ unit in 

iting insiructional ,unii:s with stated object- 

- . ■. * " , ■ * 

ives is. presented here. Theye are several it.ems to be con- 

sidered^in teaching this unit- First, space is important. 

It is neqessary to have .one general meeting ro6m large enough • 

to^ hold the .total number pf ^teachers* involved in the workshop 

^p.lus se^;er§tl rooms In which sm^ll groups or individuals may 
work. Second, it Would be well if ^the ^teachers had" a ehanc*^^ 
'to^ read Preparing Instructional Objectives by Robert P. Mager/ 
befor^^,.the workshop begijas . It *is ^also riepessary ttiat- each 
teacher^ have a-cropy of Prej^aring. instructional Obd Actives on 
the first day of instruction. Th^jrd, th'ls' unit contains a ; 
list of suggested references'^ which were compiled, to help . ^ 

'people work on tbeir individual needs -or special interests. 

pertaining to the requirements of this workshop. .Fourth, .the 

unit is^'dofeigned to allow^ each teacher to write an instruct 

tlonal unit in his owq, fiej.dfc'and for the class he teaches. 

'Last. the'teacHer will 'use textbooks, resource rfiaterials, in- 

^r'uctional aids, arid equipment, available in his school system 

^ . ■ . ' ' ' . . ' " ^ ■* 

in planning and writing hfs instructional unit. 

^ The- desired ^results hoped for in this workshop are not 
* only th^t teachers will, learn to plan and write instructional . 
units but also ^^that .teachers will come to ^see the purpose and- 
value of such a; tool in teaching. -"Thus, if success is granteji 
to the .ul^timate, the teacher will on his own prepare an in- 
structional unit with' behavior&ly stated ob j ectives f or ekch ^ 
unit, of pach course he teaches., . ' ^ 



raPORMATION, EXPLANATION, ANI3 NEEDS , 



.Thl^ 'manual Vwas comp:|led to present 'a guide". that organ- 
izes -and^codrciinaues: the '^necessary informatlo/n' to plan and 
write acn instructional unit which contains behavio,rally stated 
objectives and to prepare an evaluation fchat measured what is. 

Tbe'thpught behind the study is that the "a^verage" teach- 

1? e]? doe s'> not' have t*ie time or'^rhaps th6 facilities and mater- 
s ^- ^ ' . ^ 

lals to ' dd'^^rfes^earch in these areas We have tried to pr/fesent 
♦ • * * / 

• . informationj^in a simple stnd concise way. Resource matey?ials 
were held to ^ minimum. However, there, are certain materials 
tAat must be pu^rchased or obtained in some othei? manfier*^ The 
instructor f,ov a group of .teachers would have to hayQ the fol- 
lowing materials: 



Robert 'P. Mager's "book^^ Preparing Instrjdctidnal 
Objectives . ' Publ'ished .hy Fearon Publishers in 
Pala Alto, California. Cost $1.75'. 

t . 4 

Deve'lQping and VrifcUng Behayioral Objectives 
Published by Educational Innovators /Press , Inc., 



^ ..Tucson, A!rizona^. Cost $1.95-. 



/ 

si 

/ • 




3* . Three film" strips: (-1) Educatiohal Objectives, 
(2) "Evaluation, and- <3) Teaching Units and-'Le^- 
soh Plans. These filmstrips may he purchased 
f?^om Yimcet Pilmstri'p-Tape Programs , P. 0. Box 
^ ' 2A|7l4, Los Angeles., Qaliforrjia . Cost:$l5.00v 
.each. These strips may also be bori'oVed^ from 
s the Regiph Service -Cen^t'^rs . , 
I ^ "... ■ * * • 

The above mentioned are. a must." Mager's bpok and the film^trips 

are used in classwork and are a major-part of*the course-, bevel - 

opl^g and Writing Behavioral Ob3ectlves contains' the answ^s tp 
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.the te$t on pages 4l to 66^ in the'^anual and includes other* 
information *^n instructo-r should' know about writing behavi'or-'^ . 
al objectit^s. . . . " . 

In order to heip the instructor in gathering and arr^ang- 
Ing needed material^ , the following list is offeredr- • 

'"^ 1. Materials needed for' the first day: • 

a. Pre-test (provided .in manual 

b. . . Transparency, of planning cycle with an / ^ 
^ explanation qf the cycle^ (provided in the 

. * \ marfual). ' . 

<i. 'Books and resource fnaterials. This^.refers' 
to' all texts, references, 'knd resource 
^ ■ . ' ' materials one- would need or. normally use 
in planning a teach^-ng unit in his field, 
-d/. Robert Mager's gook, ' Preparing ;Ins true - " , ' " 
tidnal Objectives .^ 
. . e... Pi 1ms trip.. Educational: Objectives . , ; / 

f. Article, "Instructional Accountability," 
Q (provided in manual). - . / 

g. Article, "iPerformance^lVei^bs," Xprovicled /in, 
/ . . manual ) . ■ " > . / 

^ 2. Materials needed for the second day: 

^ ^ a. jirticie, "Behavioral Objectives,. A Needed' 
^ ' ' Perspective,".* (provided in manual). 

b. Article, ^iDescriblng Be^havior^ for Obj0c- 
- tives," (provided in manual).' ; \- 
* : . c. Review ' "Elements and Val:»iables in Behav-^ - 
.ioral (Objectives," (provided in manual), 
d. P^lmstrip, Evaluat^ion . ^ ' ^ 

ep . Fllmstrlp,. Teaching Units, and Lesspn Plan^ . 
3.* .Materials needed, for the third day: ' " . ~ 

a. -Article, "Writ;^g Ob j ectives ;" (provided ( ' ^ 
in manual ) . . ' 
^. Materials heeded for the fourth day : none. • 
5. Materials needed for the fifth day: 

a. Evalua'tion forms (provided, in the man-ual') . 

"The only materials the teacher enrolled in"the class needs 

are: Cl) Mager'.s book. Preparing instructional Objectives , - 

o » ■ ' . ' V 

(2) resoui*^e, materials .normally used in teaching a particular 

# 

unit, and (3) a copy of this mariua/L. * . ' '\ 

The Eacst Texas School Study Council has per.mission to 
reproduce ,the; articles in this manual. Therefore,, an in- 
structor could reproduce" copies of 'the needed materials from . 

. . 3 - ^ 



this manual and give them to %ach teacher enpoiled. in the work- 
shop/ A limited- number of copies of <fche manual; are available 
• from the East Texas Ischool. Study C9uhcil. 

In- summary, the instructor^ must have this, manual, Mager-'s 
book. Preparing •Instructional Ob.1 e'ctlves 5 DeyelopinK and Writ- 
ing Behavioral Objectives ,, by .Armstrong, et-al., and the three 
filmstrips frcyn Vlmcet Associates. The tot£(,3, c^st to the, 
seHool for these Items Is $48.70. flf one borrowed the film- 
strips from the Region Service Qenter or- elsewhere the cost ' 
could be cut to* $3-70. " * ^ ^. 

ijhe/cost for.the Individual teachf'er would be*$1.75 ^^'^1 

• ■ ■ \ ^ • ■ 

Mager's -book/ An additional $1.95 for Armstrong., et al.,"- 

would be^a beneficial expepditure and is recommended. 

• ' . . ■ ■ \ 



( 



MATERIALS AND EQUIPta^ 



- A. Equipment ; . > • . 
. . ^ Pierhead" pro jectpr; 

^ 2/ Record player 

:^ ^ 3. Tape recorder 

4. ■ Films trip projector 

5 . Screen • 
. ^ ' 6- ChalK^oard and chalk 

■ l -7. Ex;tenBlon cords 
\ ] \ 'Q. Typewriter*' 
B. Materials : ' * ' 

1. •J'apes ^ ' ■ : 

■' -^.^ Transparencies . 

3/ Pllmstrlps ^ 
i| . Books 



5. , Resource material 



/ 



1..3 
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' BASIC GDAL. ' ' ' 

I To enable teachers to prepare an Instructional unit in a ^ 
course of stuG-y which 'is bas.0d upon Uehaviora\ly staged pbjec- ' 
tives . " " • / . " ' ( ' 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVES 



To^ stress the Importance of planning in constructing an 
instrui?cti©nal>unlt ; • , ^ ' - « 



To sho-w the need aAd,, value of be*^KaViorally stated objec- 
tives . • . * \ 



-To famiaiarize* the ^dtiideht with instnact j,on.al objectives 
To eifiphasize. the importance of "perf orm^^n^e" verbs'. 



To develop^ a'n understanding^ of beh^viora.1 §omains and 
vairiabl-es. • • ^ . ; ' I ^ • 

^ r . ' ■ . V 1 ^. . ■ V. 

To teach knowledge :;and under^.tanding of the instructional 

dilliension. , - , ' ' V ^ . 

' ' • . \ ' ''' " ■ • * . 

To\ teach the ituderit a knowledge and uncfej^standing^of the 
instltutipnal dimension. • ^ • . / 

(I • ■ ^ ■ ■ • '\ ■ . / ■ • : 

To develop skill in writing goals ge,i:ieral objectives,, 

: ' ■ ^ . ;/ \ , ■ ^ • i ■ 

and behavioral ol^jectives. / " • ? 

To familiarize the ,studentl with program. s\tructi^re . ' ' 

To develop .an ir^structi^jnali unit. ' > 



< 



B^HAVIORAX -OBJECTIVES 



General -objective-: To" stress the Importance o|/ p banning / 
' , . / ' In • constructing an instructional ^unlt ; 

, Behavioral, objective': \ . - / 

A. "The ^student will hp ajDle to name^ and expl-ain .the steps, 
? , of t'he planning dycle. < ' - ' 



General obje(rtive: '*Ta. show the^ need, Ind value of behav- 



iorally stated objective^ ^ 



Behavioral objective; 



A. -The studehtV will be able to aist' a,t iQ'ast.. 5^'reasons 
V ^' f or 'wflting'^^n instructional uni^ which- contains'be- 



haviorally stated objectives. 




General-^tjjeQtlve': To f amiliarizte thfe studer^t wl^'h in-^- 
• ' - - . struct lorial dj3j^€i|ive*£^ 

, B eh a V i o r aJ,<'''^J^ e c. t 

Giv^rr oi;ie 6r ijiore^nstruction^X objectives', the studenf 
1^ wi/l.be'able to selact those' stated in performance terms..' 

"\ , 

B.- Q^ven a well-writter^L^instpuctlonal?. Qb je^ctlve , the stu- 
dent will be able toFfddntify the portion 'of it that 
^ dei*ines ^miiiimum accTSptable performance.* -* 

C^. . Given one or more perTormance— ttest) items ^ the student 
'Will be able to select those^ appropriafe-e to the evalu- 
ation* of . the- bbj Stives . a , , 

- - — ^ ^ : ..V • 

General obj'ective :. ,To .emphasize the dmportance of perform- 
' ^ ^ / * ' 'ance verbs./ • ^ 

;Behavioral^ objectives : . * [ . . 

A." ^m^^ fist of Verbs 3 th§ student will 'be able to 
unde;rline the ' ones that^ are performg^rice veor'bs. 



) 

. ' The student will be ^alDle to write ten behavior^.lly 



stated objectives using performance verbs,, 
. ' • . ' • • • - * ' . ^ ; ^ 

Gener^ abjective: To develop an understanding of be- 

havioral :domains and variables. 



Behavioral objectl-ves: . . ^' 

A. The student -wiil be able to list and.de fin^ the three 
/ be-havioraT^domalns *^ - , , " . 

-B'.' The -stlident will be able to ll:st at '^least 3, variables 
for eacft' behavioral domain. • • . 

G,6nerai objective: To'^teach knowledge* ana understanding/ 
' . ... ■ v - :^f-the Instructional dimension. 

■ • ■ V ^ ■ . ... . • . ■■• • 

^e^a:vioral objectives: . ' ^ ^. 



A. The- student will be abl^^t^o. define insfcructional-, ' ' 
'dimension.' - _ 

* The Student will' be able-to list and explain th,Q five 
'ispeclfic variable's of Instructlofial dimension. - 

* 'V ; r\ '^•^ . ■ ^ . ' ' 

Cv Given a ^istv;o,f ins true t.lonal variables ^ the ^tudent 
will be able t a Identi^fy^each by name. . ' 

■> ' ^ ^ \ V . . ^ 

Gfneral objective: "To teach knowledge 'and understanding 
. . .V / 'of the ' institutional dimension, 

' ' ^ " ' ' "■ ' * 

Behavioral. ^<?bjectives : . - ^ * - , . 

• -. ■ ■ ^; ■ ■, ■ . ^ 

A. The student - will be *^ble ;.td' tieflr^e linstltutiona^^^^ 

dimensiari^.! • ^ ■ • . 

1.' The stude&t will l;ye a^:)l^^h.;^xm^m'^d define the six' 
variabld^of the Instit^iitloMi^r^lmenslon. . . 

C. Given a list bf institutional yaJ^iables ^ the student- 
will identify each by name. " . ^- 

Ge'neral objectives To develop skill in writing a goal*, 
, a general objective, and behavioral 

'objectives.' 

Behavioral objective :^ 

A. The student will be able to write a goal,, a general 
. object^lve, * anc^, a behaviorally stated objective in ' 
'each domain qT behavior.^ ^ 

\ ■ ' ' ' ■ ^ 

'General objective: To^ familiarize the student in program 

stru'cture . ^ ' . 

Behavioral objective : ,v 

A. The student will be able to list the eleven major .p^rt 
.o£ an instructional unit. 



General objective: To canstpuct ,an iristVuGtioaal urjit. ^ 

Behavio^f^al ^jVbtia/es: . • *' r 

A. ' 'the .student/ will fc^. able to write pi>ogram goal. , 

B; Tlie .st*udent^will be able -to write general o^bj^eetiY^s 
for the; program. .* ; \ r 

"C. The student will be abde to write behavS^Tally stated 
^ specific objectives. / ' . ' * . ' .5 

D. , The student will be fibl^ to predict assignments. 

\ J ■ • . ' ■" * ' * - 

'E. The student will be able tp,<)utline-* class procedures 
(activities). ; 

P. The s^^ent will be able to constf'uct an examina^bn. 

G. The student wi^ be able to arrange /thei parts of the 



insteructional un:|.t into a logical order,. 



( 
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CLASS PROCEfiURE 




Fi^st Day . 

to 8:50. a. m»: - Introduction - Items to oliscuss' and activities 

to perfo3?m. 

Glve^pre-test - provided in jnanual 

2.^)Shox^r and explain overlay of planning cyb^iS 



3. 



_^lscu&s reasons for planning, 
a* ' discipline' - ' ■ 



er|c 



b# podrdination of subject >• 

c. ^ eonfidence- 

d. ' organization . - ' f ..^ 

• • ■ ' - ■ . ' 

e. individual int-erest . - . * 

' ^ • ■ 

f. teaching method' .. 

g. , accountability 

4, Name and define equljpihent and materials needed 
a . notebook . ' , 

)3. pen and Dencil 
. c . bx)oks . / 

di typewriter - - , 

* e. resource material a 



5.^ 
6. 



Discuss schedule - Gc over class p\rbcedure orally - then 
stress assignmen-ts . 

Discuss goal and^ final product - a3 outlined .on p. 13- De- 
tailed discussion on first peripd 6^ §rd Day. 



9:00 to 10:50 a.m.: Read Mager's book 

Obg ectives 



> P.r^pariicig Instructional 



Activity Each student* reads the book! at his own rat'e-.of speed 
If he is,unable to . finish at the end of the allotted 



time, he -must finish on his 



own time 



* The studfent^^ in this workshop ife al 
school. However^^he is referred to in plass procedure as the 
Student . ' ' 



11 



teacher in the public 
ure 

15 



11:00 to Tl:50 a.m.: Discussion of Mager's book, i^ Preparing 
^ ' , « *. • Instructional Objectives - 

Activities - Teacher le^ds dlscgassion and answers questions. 

^ Students* work test in back of -'book./ Students-" 
\ ' . chd'Ck aiiswers^ and dio0U33. « a - V 



l2:0a tor 1:00 p.m. 
1,:00 to*' 1:50 p.mv: 

^2.: 00 to ■ 2V5O p.m.1 



Lunchr^ • ' / ' . ' . ■ * 

Show, film str,lp Entitled - Educational ; - 
Ob j ectlves . Discuss. 

Discuss lnsti?l2ctlonal acteountablllty and 
'performance- verbs. 



• Aotlyitles' H'a/id> out to each student a copy of. "Instructlona 
.Accountability." and a copy of t,he list of per- 
formance verbs. Students read t-he article "In- 
structional Accountability'' - 10 minutes' to read, 
DISCUS'S the article for 20 minutes. Discuss per- 
• formance verbs for 20 mli^utes. 

3:00 to. 3:50 p.m. : 



Place ii:i groups of 4 oto .5«" Have these ^ 
groups w^j^ite 2 or more good bebavlorally 
stated objective^ for 20' minutes. , For 
the remainder of the period wri,te example 
on the -board (ojie or two) from 'each group 



Second 

8:00 td 8:50 a.m. 



V 



Each student will be given a copy of 
- ' ' "Behavioral Objectives; A Needed Per- 
' , spective . " . * ' • 

Activities - Each stildent reads the article after which the 

• teacher leads a discussion which points out 'needs 
and values of behavioral "Ob *^ctives ^ About ao 
minutes should be allot^c " ^ - -^or/in^- an^" 
utes for discussion. Ask students to write** 
. / questions to be discussed when they have finished 
reading the articl/e. 

9:00 to 10:50 a.m.: - E'ai^h student will be given a^cdpy„of_ -^y 
. . ' "Describing Behavior for Objectives." 



Activities : - individual sturdy 
work test. 



Each st^udent will read and 



11:00 to 11:50 a.m. 



.Discuss program structure. Check test 
and discuss activities/ Break into 
grpups of 5. These groups should'be in. 
the same program field or at least 



*cl'osaly 'associated i Hand out a cdpy of 
"Elements and ystrialples in Behavioral 
Objectives'^ to each sta^lent* (To\be ^ 
used for a review.) . 'Assi^gnment for . 

»group. /Write a goal, a geaer;^l ob'Jec- ' 
tlve and at ^least 3 behavioral obj^c'- - 
tives./ (More If time allows ) • ^ \ 



12:00' to 1:00 'p.!!!..; \Lunch 
1:00' tt) 1:50 p.m. : 



2:00 to .-2:50 p.m. : 



3:00 to 3:50 p.m. :^ 

Third Day 
8:00 to^ 8:5Q a.m./: 



Let feaoh groupie one ^t a, time) write 
their example on the ahalkboarc' , T';<^ 
c^aSs then discusses the strengths and 
we^kness0s of tl^e , objectives 

Pll\n strip airid' t$.pe;,: Evaluation ^ov 30 
incites; dlscuss,\ 20 minutes . " n 
/. • / A ^ f , ' \.;^ . 

llinstrip ahd'^tape: Teaching^ JJnit^^and 
' Le'^ssbn Plans -^far. 30 minutes ; discuss y 20 
minutes . ' • ^ 



/Explain ^the steps in writing^ajri instruc- 
tio0b.l linit^ / ^/ e- 

1.- ■Selection of/siibject - time - length - etc. 



2. Materials arid /equipment 
3- ;Goal and pr|bf4ce 



General objeotives. 



5. . Behavlorar abjectives 

6. A>S3igrimenljs 

7. Class proced/ure 




a . 



activltl 



es 



bs plan Ifc'r-^eachT class 

c. , allow fcpr i^ndividualization 

d, flexible \ • ^ . 



8 . Work s 



sheets 



9t Evaluatiqn [e/ar^/na^ion) 



- teaching aids - reading list - book reports 



a. test jwh 

b. . show ith 



is testing. 



at y,ou , ^ , . 

s objective or objectives each part of the test 



have taught . 
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9:00 to 9:50 a.m.: Hand out "Writing Objectives." Students 
•. ■ • • will re^ individually, 20 minutes.. Then- 

r **. , .^discuss fas. a review. * ' 

10:00 to 12:00 p*m»: The students will work in groups. of 4 

or( 5v,(preferabiy in same field) in 
- ^ ^ ^ planning the outline for the unit. 

' . ^ • , * Each Indi-^id^l will wijite his own in- 

■ , * st2?uctioflal^;^unit . \^However, he mgty dis- 

^ , . ^' cuss "it with, others. (swap .id^as) 

The teacher will- h^lp, groups or.^indivi- 
' . duals as needed.. . J 

'12:Q0 to 1:00 p.m.: Lun^ch^ 

1:00 to 1:30 p.m. :/ DIbcuss ^evaluation -iHow to construct . a * 

te4t5 Must test wha±i you teach - use that 
*. in° this manual as a guide to discuss./ 

1:30 to 2:50 p. mo.: ^ Continue as above!, wi^h writing ^n instruc- 

" — tional unit. 

3:00 to 3-50 p.m.r Check-^work outlines. Teacher shows sev- 

er.gtl outlines to clas^. The teacher^ and . 
the class "point -out strengths and we.akness'es 



I 



Upon" complet 



( 



•Fourth and Fifth Day^ 
Individual and/or group study, planning, research, a|id writing 
of -instructional unit. The teacher -^ill be available to help 

^students. • -^'he teaoher* will check ' proj ects as ^hey arefei^i^h^ 



ion o'f one unit,, a atudent may begin preparation 



of another instructidtial unit. ^ i 

It is hoped that students will see Jbhe value ^in writing in-^ 

structional units; tliereby, prepare enough units to cover the 

entire year.' . ^ , 

As noted in the planning cycle, continuoxi^ change is. impqrtant; 
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-Khereforei the instructional *unlts should be up^vdated every 
yearv 

The last hour of the/ last- day may be used to cfitlque^ the 

> . .■/...■-• 

in-a.ervice program ^nd the teacher. This information's to 
be used to "mal^e— imi/rovements . , . 



ASSIGNMENTS 



0 • ' 

Reac| Robei?t P.. Mager/s book: Prepg^lng Instructional Ob- 
^ ^- • • \ i jectlves ' / * ^ 

.Work the. test in fche back of Mager** s •b9olc : Preparing In- o 
. , , , . ' : j . structlonal Ob- 

• • , , ^ • jectlves 

VIexv film strip: Educational Objectives ^ \ 

Read the article :^ .^'Instructional Accountability" ^by 
. \' ' ^ Raymond Bern^^bel and Sam Lelesi 

Study and knoi^ the list of performance. vferb$ . - r 

Read the article: "Behavioural Objectives V a^ Needed - ' 
V • ' Perspective" by Lucillp B. . Strain 

Read: "Describing Behavl9r' Objectives" 

*. • ' . ' ■ 

^ Study hand-put: "Elements and Variables in Behsivloral ' ^ 

/ Objectives" . ' 

yiew 'fllmsti?lp:. Evaluation ' * ^ " ' 

View fllmstrlp: Teaching* Units and Lesson Plans ' '\ 

■ 

^Read: . "Writing Objectives". - ' v * 

Write an instructional , unit . "l^Phis unit should^be . ^ 

\ , ^ wri*ttefi- according to 
' . \ ^ the guide given the 

^ ' ^ _ ^ : first period of the_ . 

third day) . ^ ' * 



1% List three reasons for y/:ritlng an instructional unit with be- 
haviorally stated objective's.'' ^ \ ' . 
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2. . List a't^least four steps in planning, an instruijtdonal unit. 



A 



3". Is tii^ fpllowing instructional objective stated in performance* 
' terms? .'"Given a list of verbg> t^he ^s'tudei^t will be able to 
underline the ones that are performance verbs." 

4. List four verbs that are commonly used in writing behaviorally 
stated objectives. * . „ 



■ ■ \ 

Multiple choi(^ • v 

Circle the letter of the correct' answer. 
1. .Measurement Technique: * 

a . content • . ' \ ^ 

b . value 

c. ' observation ^ * 

d. otijective 

2 Visible activity displayed by a learner: 

a. teacher 

b. behavior ^ 

c. \r6'servatibn .4 

d. order w . ^ ^ 



Pre-test ( dis>jp.t 1 nu ed ) 



3. An intent commundaated by a statement describing; a pr6^ose<i 
change in' a learner: ^ - y 

^ . a* obj ective \ • ^ " 

^b . program " ^ - ^ * ' ' . 

cohtent ; . *^ * * ^ ^ ^ * 

. ,d.. beHavior v ^ \ ' ' ** " , .a. 

4. According to Bloom^s Taxonomy domain cijuld refer to: ; . 

a. cftgnitive „ ^ « ' 
.b. ^^ffSctive ^ . •.. ' \ ' " 

"c, ^psychomotor ^ . ' \ 

, ' a, all of the %bove \ ' ' * * ^ . ' " 



5. * An ^institutional variable is: 

... V 

a, teacher . " . ?^ - " . ^ ^ 

' b • ' method *• " \ 

c • ^ontent . ' .; 

d, organization < „ ' 

6(r An' effective domain variable is: " . * J 

a. frequency . 

b. . knowledge • ' 
^ c . value . 

^ d. evaluatian " \ • 

• - ^ 

/ 

This test should be given the first period of the first day,' The 

. - • ' • , : . 

instructor should take it up and keep it until the last class pn the 

last day. However, there is no need for the^ instructor to grade the 

test; He ;shoul5 simply check the pap^r to* see individual weaknesses..^ 

The class should discuss the. test when it is returne^ to see^what they^ 

have or have not learned.^ ^ . ' 



EXPLANATION OP PLANNINQ, CYCLE 

• ^ The. Iriformatlon (d^ta) -in" the^trrlangle refers to all the 

knot/ledge we have which pertains to ' J^h^ 'problem we are to at- \ 

. ' " * * 

^empt to solve, ^ - ^ " « • ^ * ' . 

The needs refer fco what one wishes to .accojriipltBfe.v^In oUr 

■ • ' ■ ' ■ " • I* '. ' ■ ■> ^ • , * " ' 

particular i aase , we want to devel,op,an instructional linft, ^ - 



. Priorities, "then,* would d'e^ w4t?h*our goal* to prepare 

•' t \ ■ ■ ^ ' ' ■ " ^ 

* an instructional unif with b^fiisiyiorally stated obje-qtives. 

\ ' ' - : ''-^5 • ' r . ' ' ' 

0bje\itives, the next step, deal* or refer; to the ge 
and specific objectives ^eede4 to obtain our 'goal. 

' ' 'Strategies are our class procedures, activities, and 

" ■ ' - ■ ^ k - ■ - - ■ ' . ■ " > ^- . . 

teaching methods' used to" aqhieve our- objectives. 

■■ ^ ' ■ ■■ • y '\ . ^ ' ■ : ' \' K 

;■ ■ Resources are the materials and equipment used in helping 

to achieve our obj elptlves . * ' ' . ^, V 

' r ■ ■ ' ' ' . ' ' . ' ' ' *^ - \r • ' 

. The program is the combin,ation of the'n^ads, prlorities^V 
objectives, strategies, and ;resburces into a written, gyide • 
The instructional unit is a program. * 

Evaluation is the examination given. It also involves^ 
an evaluation of self iyo see ,hov/ and what we are teaching. 

^Renewal means a look at the program after we have used 
• ' it.^^ Then changes sriould be, made as needed. • ' 



J 



AfPoint of Vlew,^ . rf- 
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. INSTRUCTIONAL ACCOUlilTABlLITY . 

: ' ■ by - ' ^- ^ . . ■ ^ / 

7* Raymond Bernabel and Sam Le,les ' ■ 

/ - -^'^ ' ] ■ . ' ... . , 

• ^^Instructional accountability Is not only a legltlh*ate 
( concern fb^r publ<i 9^ support^ but l.t :is al^so tndlsp^sat^e to ^ ^ 
t .. ' professional growth In 'education," • ' 

v : ' ." ■ ' Ther? are currently many proposals tc^.iInpro^fe teaching*^" 

. .. • . * ■ • • ■■ ' ■ 

Mos't ^eek Improvement, and clmnge -through in(^lreot mean^. 

J ' such -proposals advocate teaching-learning improvem^ent through 

' a restructuring of content or changes In s'chedule arrangements, 

^ *, class size, and physical plant facilities, / • ^ 

/The Role of tlje' Teacher , . . 

Behavioral obj active* writing seeks Improved Instruction 
by raising the performance' level of teachers. This* approach 
presumes, that the Instructional role of the teacher Is Indis- 
pensable tb significant Improvement in, the learning process. 

V . ■ - v . ■ ■ 

. Therefore, .behavioral objective writhing is designed for and' 
; • • ' • n , ■ „ 

.directed to teachers. - While behavioral obj ective writing. Is 

Intended to increase -instructional competence, it does not 



relieve teachers from the responsibility .to assess student 
needs and to prescribe objectives that are relevant, timely ^ 



aria meaningful, \ . 

/ • ' •^ 

Specifically, behavioral ^objectiv^/ writing is proposed 
as a. methodological development that prov^es new and dif- 
ferent perspectives about teacher accountability,*' It provides 

■ • ' If 
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. ' ways to relate, fcliq assessment of studdSRt lea-rr^p^s to explicitly 

stated pbjectave^^^^ that are m^asura^le The distinction between ' 

• writing- behaviorai\/0'bject±ves , as a methodolog^ical .scheme ^ and. - . 

; \ knowing ^bout bi^h^vioral objectives, as a body 3f -knowledge , -Is. n i 

• -basic i*o the use of 0.nstruction^l competence, a^ developed herein, . v 

^ . . . I V ■ • - . ' . " ' ■ " . * - • ^ ■ ' 

• As a 4peth0^^JL<5gical .tool-, behavioral Ob jefc.«t^ \ *=: 



■1, 



. Sj^dentlflee the te4c'hep''s role in -se^ii?g forth aearaing ob- 
• jectlves/ In prescribing objectives/ for a group or; for an i 

-. ; -. J . • ■ ^ ■ > \. 

dividual student y the teacher . in ef*fect ^ays, "A3 W^^'esult of 
\my injstructibri, studecit^s . will be able,. feoT. . " ^ ' l^^*^ ; 



0'- 



By its. ver^ na<iure , behavioral, objective v|c*l^ing makes 
evident that whatever it Is ^that students ar^ -to ;;^earn^ is a 

function of obj ectives prescribed by the teacher /' Objectives 

. . ■ '. „. ' • ^ -' ' 

^prescribed in this way are likely to establish *gcal . clarity 

■ '■ " ' ^ •• • ■ ■ ^ \ ^ ■ " ■ "1 

•or goal visibility for student ''and, t^ache3^'.>i furth^mo^re / 

it sHifts student' ener'gi-es in the direction and 

away from "psyching out " teachers . It alsoW^nlft^ Instructional 

responsibility toward the teachervan^J away 'from/ fe|;ie student • 
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Learning Responsibility - • . ^4 ^ ^ " 

•Behavioral objective writing affects at ieast| two/ aspects 
c^f instflc'uetion that need attention. One is th-Q^ pr^p.blem of. 
teacher attitude as it relates to identifying who^gis or Ils not 



respons.ib3.e for learning succe^^s iri the schpol ^a,rid' 'classroom. 
The other Is the problem Qf determining and mdgsupingl.nstruc- 
tional pe^rf ormance . "In practice, if; ^not In theory/ ItVls 

. ..... ■ ■■• ■ ■ v-.;.. 
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generally 'assumed th&t 'responsibility for learning rests with 
the learner r'atHer than with the teacher, . Rducational folklore 
and some literature' suggests differently, ©ut^ careful obse^rva- 
tions and. experiences Indicate teachers generally claim credit 
for successful learnings while abstaining from or shifting re- 
spon^slbility x^rhenever learnings fail ctr are in doubt. 

This is npt surprising. Purthermorev it is not meant as " 
orlticlsm of teachers." It is, however^ an accurate description* 
or educational rea^llty.. But. more Important, such practices can- 
lack .formal mechanisms and procedures necessary* to using f eed- 
back data for modification;, change, and improvement?. \V ' . • . 

Educational reality shows cla^room practitioners also 

- • , 3 

• t ■ • 

lack the measurable criteria and .tec?hniqu$s. needed to provicie 
valid ^nd reliab^Le assessments about learning and t*e€clMig. 
This does not mean lack of student measurement' and evaluation ^ 
classrooms. To the. contrary 5 schools offer more than ample 
evidence of efforts to assess students in instructipnal set- 
tings. Numerous efforts to assess .students occur • in • the^ ab- 

.0 •" ' .' • * • • "j 

sence of predetermined, identifiable and measurable, learning 

• *'•■" . ' ■ '** . ■ 

objectives . . . ' ' 

Through the years/ the assumption persists, that because 
, teachers teach, • students learn. But, unless the„ teaching- 
learning process . makes specific provision (a) to identify arid • 
jprescrlbe what it is that is. to be learned and then undertakes 
*(b) to m'easure-' and determine these learnings, the '^explanations' 
-Which justify^ successes or failures in. school will continue to 
be ambiguous, contradictory, and indeterminable. 



Tea<3hlng Accountability ^ . 

. ci ■ - - ' ^ 

Until recently,, much of the potential and limitation In 

behavioral objective work was -«een In terms of learner ou^t- 
Comes. Perhaps this was to be expected since the term ob jec- 
tlves s. measurable or unmeasurable , filled well the tradition 
of looking upon educational^ progress In terms of student out- - 
comes. Persistent 'work K^lth objectives now Indicates a dif- 
ferent and perhaps a more powerful use of behavioral objeqtlve ' 
writing" -Thp poteptial is in promoting in,structiona,l account-. 
ability. ' . . - 

^ In many places, lnstrw3tional accountability is already 
•an emotlon-lafien Issue.* It promises to^become more Intense 
as controversies involving school decentralization/ tteacher- ' . 
board conf rontaisions , and skyrocketing education costs gain 
momentum. Instructional - accountability is basic to. ail' o.f 
the above Issues. It is only a matter of time 'before these- 
and similar questions are stripped of the facade 'which dis- 
guises 'the real controversy. Eventually , '^attempted and achieved 
s1;udent learnings will be, related to instructional efforts. 
When that occurs/ teacher accouritabllity will be established. 
The teachers who Identify and prescribe measurable learning • 
objectives, for students offer tangible evidence of account- 
ability for' themselves and their work. 



Sources of Behavioral Objectives , • 

'The -sources of behavioral objectives are broad, uhdert- 
lying; factors teachers take into account when Identifying 
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' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

' . . ■ 0 

. stildent learning objectives. --Hoi^^very sources are unlike cri- 
teria and components, used to -write behavioral objectives. Sources 
, represent great ^variability whereas criteria and components are - 
usually fixed and stable. AAother distinction i's that sources 
constitute external iDr ^"outside" factors used to write behav- 
ioral objective^ 5 while^riteriat* and components are integral, 

♦ Internal qualities that are. "Inside" factors useful to behavior- " 
al objective writing. """^^ - ' 

Typically, 'sources of 'behavioral objective writing include 

such considerations as (a) the -nature and needs of learners, 

, • • * ^ • ■ 

(b) th^ nature ^nd needs of society and of the community to 
v/hich learnings relate and (c) the structure and nature of 
the subject' or content to be ^earned. 

, Instruction based^on behavior^ objectives begins by con- • 
sidering how well and to what extent* these sources are reflected 

O ■ I. . ■ , ^ 

in the objectives prescribed for students. This is clearly, a 

* function of teaching. This suggests instructional competence 
as another "outside" source of behavi^al objectives and one 
in which widespread differences e'xist. .How teachers' perc^feive 

■ ^"themselves and their students and how teachers use knowledge 

about content and about society serve as the basis from'whi^ch 

, • , «« . ■ - 

b.ehavloral ob'jecVlvfes are prescribed and written. • 

Criteria for Behavioral Objective s \ ' a ' • 

Earl^ier work in behavioral objectives has been ver^ Im- - 
portant to education. These efforts have helped to identify 

• and recognize objectives that are behavioral because of specified 

- 25 • . ^! 



♦criteria. Among these criteria are those vjhlch require that 

objectives! be stated in terms of , terminal behavior desired 
*** • 

.and that minimum levels of acceptable performance be specified/ 

These 'grit eria^ are vital to behavioT^al objective vjriting. 

But instriict\onal practices are such that these tvro criteria 

cannot be generalized and applied, to all cases, of objective ^ 

v/riting. descriptions of terminal tjehavidrs desired and the . 

specifying^ of minimum levels of acceptable performance ar'e^ 

predicated upon the ability of teachers to effectively use 

. sourcea, of behavioral objjectives* . Therefore^ it is instr'uc- 

tlonal competence that determines what "outside" . sources are 

going to be used and how these sources are to be used to write 

behavioral objectives.- \ 
* • 

* . - ■ " • 

Components of kej|>avloral Objectives 

. N0W3 it is possible to give consideration to a number of /. 

dther factors essential to writing behavioral objectives. These 

factors are called components. Consideration of "What" to learn 

identifies the knowledge domains (Cognitive, Affective, Psycho- 

motd^) as' the fli^st component essential Jto behavloraljpb^jec- 

tivfe writing. Concern for "how" to learn identifies ttie second^ 

essential component , .which is the me'nt-al operation necessary 

to learlilng 'the beha,vior desired and specif yii?g an objective. 

C^^nslderatlori for .mental operations present '^ learning Qbjec- 

ti'ves reveals the thlr^ component essential to behavioral ob- 

J^ctive writing;, that>^f time. The knowledge domains rfeveal 

mental operations and correspondinfflapguage that, clearly 



indicate varying intervals of time for designated learnings 

* ■ 0 . 

0 

of objectives. \ ■ , .' - ^ 

.As mental operations^ and time intervals are' verbalized 

d.nto statements of objectives, language,^ especially in tfhe form ^ 

of action verbs, becomes apparent as the fourtn component ^ 

* ^ 

essential , to behavioral objective v/ritirfg., " • 

It should be pointed out tlj^t t\io componeijits, time in- 

te;i?vals and language, reveal v^ariabilities -and limitations 

1 . 

that truly shovr the importance of the teacher's role in xijrit- 
Ing and using objectives to :^mprovq student learning. If in-' 
dividual' differences are to loe accounted for thr.ough^ iristruc- 
tlonal practices, then the objectives we 'write and use must 
also reflect "this variability. ^ " 

. Using the four components — knowledge domains, mental pro- 
cesSes,. time intervals, ancf language — ^writers of behavioral 
objectives noxv can exercise analytical pf^ecislon. to writing 
measurable objectives,^ '^^^ " . 

, It is really instructional competence that determines the 
considerations* to be used and the extent to which th^^ influence 
th§ behavioral objectives one writes. _ For this reason, writing 
be^havioral objectives is classed as a methodological develop- 
imeht. .The explicit intent of behavioral objective writing is 
jto increase the competence arid perfdrmance of teachers., * 



/ 
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• PERFORMANCE VEf^BS ' ' 

. • ,.*■*■.■ 

Soundly conceived ^bjectaves are essential for successful 

teaching. Unfortunately I It is very easy to state broad, 

high sounding:^ thoroughl;^ d^esirable objectives that defy 

ap;praisal. Appreciation (of science, understandings of grav- 

ity, command of scientific method, and etc, are typical ob- 

X 

jectives. However., precisely what is meant by these phrases? 
How do you knov/ whi^n you^have achieved these objectives? What 
exercises or experiences ^fiontribute to the achievement^ of ob- 
Jectives of this nature? . ' ' ' 

^Objectives should be statements of specific behaviors which a 

^ • student finishing the exercise or unit s&oyld exhibit. The 

- specific behavior is not exhibited ^y students who have not 
• ' ' / 

. ■ completed fche course or ex'ercise or unit. 

. To assist you in stating measured objectives a slightly modi- 
•i fled version of a list of performance verbs are listed below; 
You are to use these verbs or others of a similar natiire in 
writing objectives. . * - . V . 

I 1.. -Identify :^ * 

• i ■' ■' . ' ' , * • o 

The individual selects'^ (ty pointing, picking up, or 

' ■ ' "■ ' i ■ * - ' ■". 

other ^»esponse) the correct object of a^'class, in res-; 
ponse .to its* class 'name . For example : "Show me . the ' 
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frog," v;hen presented a ;set of small animals or animal 

pictures; "Plclc up the red triangle," vjhen- presented 

v/ith a set of paper cut-outs re^presenting different 
■ shapes. ' This category' of performance also includes 

identifying object properties (such as rough, smooth// 
^ .straight, curved, "^tc.) and in addition^^ kinds of 

change such as. an increase or decrease in size and etc. 
Distinguish ; . ' ' . * - 

Identifying under conditions in -vjhich -the objects ar 
, events, are pdt'entially .confusable/t square, rectaVigle) 

or vjhen tv/o contrasting idfentif icatiohs (such as right, 

/ left) are involved. 

. ■ ■ ■! ^* 

Name ; ' ^ 
— — . 

Supplying the correct ' name "(orally or in written 

form) for a class of objects or events, -i .*e . "What is 

tliis three dijnensional obj ect . called?" Answer: "Cone." 

Construct ; • . • , * . 

■ g " 

Generating- a construction or drawing which identifies 

a d^esigned object or set of ^conditions , that is, begin- 

^ * *• * 

ning with a line segment the questioa is asked: "Cpm-^ 
plete this figure to represent a triangle." . 
Order : , ■ ' ^ . . ■ . * « 

, Arranging two or more.* obj ects or events in proper order 
in accordance with a staled category, that is, "Arrange 
* the.se moving obj^ects in order of their' spedd. " \ 
Describe : 

* , ' ' . . \ ^' 

Generating or naming all the necessary categories of 



objects^ object propertied 5r event' propTei^tles that' 

ate relevant to fhe description of the designed situ- 

- atiori'l' Tl^at ^is , the question ''is of the form^ "Describe 

this brder," and' does not limit the categoi^^s vrhieh 

. , * may be mentioning tl:iem, 'as dn the^uestion^ "Describe" 

the .color and shape of this object." 

- Stat4 a ftule ; ^ * 

Makes a verbal statement, (not necessarily in technical" 

terms) vjhlch conve^ys* the, meaning of a rule or principle, 

dli^J^udipg the names of the prop'er classes of objects or 

events in correct order* That, is, "What is the test for 

• deterfnining ivhether this surface is flat?" . The ansiver 

requires the mention of the application of aj straight 

' edge., in various directions to determine touching all v 

along the edge* 

8 . Apply a Rule : v 

Using a learned ^priimciple or riile to derive an answer 

to a question. The answer may be correct identifica- . 

Jtion, the supplying of a name or some other kind of 

response. The question is stated in such a way that 

" . the individual must employ a rational process to arrive * 

• ^ at the .answer. ^ , 

9. -Demonstrate-: „ • " 
— ;^ — - . -« .„ ■ . . ■ 

Performing the operations necessary to the applicatiorr . 
' of ' V rule-qr iJrinclplav i Ve . , "Show how you wouli ^ell 
,/i^ether this surface is ,f lat . J' , The answer requires 
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that the individuals use a straight edge to determine 

<? ■ ■ 

touching of the surface a^t all poj^nts and invarious 
directions • ^ * 

10» Interpret : , . . / ^ 

Translating rav; data (observations, charts, tables^ 
graphs, etc.) in a scientifically veri'fiable manner t:c> 
narrative form (oral . and xvritten) . Glven^a graph: 
shov/ihg the chang'e* v/ith time of the speed of ajn object 
■ / or reaction, the queBtJLon is: "At v/hat point is the t 
reaction sloviest?" -"Mo'st rapid?" "Stopped?", Alter- 
natively, the student qould be asked, "Describe the . , 
s<3urce of the reaction." 
.11. - Predict ; ^ ' ' 

f Using a rule or principle to predict an outcome (or to 

infer some consequences) that'is, "What will happen to 

. \ 

the boiling po^.nt of^^water if the operation of boiling 

' • * . ^- 

- ' . . is carried out on a high mountain?" ^ ; 

12. Classify : " ' • « . 

To place objects, words,* or situations into categories 
according to^ defined criteria for. each category.. That 
is, the student could be "asked to- classify the members 
of a family according to criteria of rejLat^-onshlp to 
^. _ y one another. It would be necessary^ that 'he have the 

criteria defined in order to do this. 
- %3. Define :V 

To stipulate .the requirements for inclusion of qin^ object, 

■ ■ ' I ■ 

/ e ' . ' . ■ . 

Word, or situation in a category or class> Elements of 
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one or both'- of the fallowing must^ be included: *(1) the 
characteristrcs of t4ie wqpds, objects, or. situations 
that' are included in the class or category, (2) the 

characteristics of words% objects', or situations' that 

■ ■ ■ • , : ' - <5 ■ 

. must be .excluded from the class or category. ^To define 

is to set. up criteria ^for classification. See ' Classify .. 
l4. Diagram : ' . - 

o ■ * • _ 

To construct a drawling with labels-^and with a specified 
■ organization' (see orgaQiga^tion ) to demonstrate, knowledge 
of that organizationyi that is,' the* student could be 
asked t'O diagram tfie flow of . legislation through Con'- 



gress. 



15 Estimate : 

To assess the dimension of an object, series of'objects. 
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' • event, or conditions without* a scale, or ^leasurin"^ device . 

Logical techniques of estimation'such as are involved- in 
■ ^ mathematical interpolation may 'be used. See Mea^sur^ . 

l6. Evaluate: 

To classify according to prescribed standards of qual- 
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, ity, objects, or situations. It- is necessary' for the 
criteria of classification to contain an indication of 
"goodness." That is, the categories must be so defined 
' • as to indicate to the evaluator which of the categories 
between the two extremes. That is, the student would 
be asked to classify the quality of given government 
• ^ tax legislation according to the principle ,oJ* . capitali- 
zation c :See Classify and D^f Ine n- ^ . . 

9^ " ■ .. '": " 32 36 ' ' 
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17 . Label : ' . , , 
' See" Naitig^> Identify ♦ 

18. * Locate : '"^ . ... 

Identify the posltlo-n of an. object , ^place or event 

. • In relation to specified other obj-ect's , . place.s , or 

'events. The student could be' asked to locate a city 
* ■ . ♦ ■ 

on a map by stating Its latitude and longitude, its 
p-Qsltion near another city, its position in relation 
to a coastline ^•^tc . A stude*nt could also be asked * 
to locate a particular, desk in his classroom by stat- 
' Ing the row it is in and the prdlrial position from . 

tlie front of the room. ' The student could be asked to 
locate the time of an event in history by naming events 

. H ' ■■ ■ 

- / ■ ■ 

that Immediately preceded and followed Tt or ..by merely 
^ giving: the date of the event . 

19* Measure : , " - 

To demonstrate application of a standard or ' unstandard- 
Ized 'scale or measuring device to an object, series of 
olpjects , events , or conditions according to pr^actlces 
accepted by those who are skilled in the use of the 
device o::^ scale. The student^ could be asked to measure 
^ the scale distance between two points on a map for 
V which a, scale is given. • The student could be asked 

to, measure the temperature of air in a room given a 

*> ■ • ^ ' * 

thermometer. He';fCOuld be asked to measure the time 
1 • ■ * • •* 

elapse ifrom the beginning^ of an event to its end^ given 
a 'watch . ^ ■ ^ . ' > 



20. Organize: ^ ^ • . . 

*To arrange in order according to specified criteria 

* ■ ■ ■ , ■ ' , * 

. a'cc^qrding to. Qonventional o-r logical practice. This ^ 
class of activity differs frpm order in that a defin- 

, ifce isequence is not impll(ed,. The end result o£ activ- 

■ ■ • ^ > ■ 
vity, -that is, the organized producl: need not be arrived 

. • . at by pursuing a particular sequence related to action. 

• . The student could be asked, to organize a research study 

' - • ■ • ♦ *. . ' ■ 

. ' ^in which several types of organization would be"^ ac- 
■'-■«.• • '" 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■. \ . 

cepted. The steps .taken to arrive at the organrzatlon 

• - • • ■ 

-would be njeither specified nor demonstrated. 

■■ \ /' 

List of common verbs : ' ^ « 

/ list — recite -.-^say — state -7 tell — - write. 

- ■ ■ ." ' ^ 

These verbs indicate the form o^ communication expected 
rather than the type of behavior that would indicate 
possession, of knowledge, process, or operation. They x 

. ^ - ■ ( ■ ■ - . 

may be useci judiciously to supplement any of the be- 
* ^ havloral verbs In the foregoing lls1>, but not supplant 
^ them In behavior objectives. ' . 

<; ' " • . . . ' ' • ■ . • 
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■ . • , BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES:' ' 

A NEEDED PERSPECTIVE 

. , , - . N " by - ; ' ' . ' . 

, • .■ • Lucille B. 'St-rain . ' . 

• - * 

The Crescendo attending use of behavlferal objectives for re- 
medylng educational ills is ' becoming increasingly audible .' 
In California, the Ej,i>esent movement toward planning, program- 
ming, budgeting system ^PPBS) as a basis for educational' * 

' \ ' ■ . ■ . 

funding is giving impetus to the importance of developing \- 

, program and instruction ob^jectlves. Educational accbuntabil- 

ity. with respecH: to showing value for mone|> speijit and results 

for time utilized is becoming a real and immediate concern. > / 

Many cdrrent efforts toward individualization of instruction 

necessitate clear, stat^me•rft of behavioral changes expected of 

learners involved. ' A subtle implication in many of these 

movements is that objectives stated in behavi-oral or per- 

• ^ ' ^ ' ■ 

formance terms can lift educat'lon from, its characteristic 

depths of vagueness and - imprecision to heights of clear defin 

ition and precise results. * ^ 

# •' . ■■ ' • 

* ■ / " 

It is true that the results of educational efforts have been' 
left, too often, to chance. Administrators, in many oases'/ ' 
have been too ^conterit to accept their roles of leader^^shlp ' 
without . answering the basic question , "Leaders toward' what ? " 
Too many 'teachers have been prone to go through unspecified 
motions of "having classes" .without demanding evidence of ^ 
.', ^ ^ ■ 35 V . ' t •■' 



productivity,. As a total, group ^ educ.a-t.9r^'^4^ ten?ied to 

■ . . ' ' ^ , ^- . ■ * ' d-. ■ - . 

be toa. willing to allow outcorrtes of educa||^^ to reiris^in vague 

and of ten* hidden .by copious and/ambiguous terminology • That... 

there is. need for cftanges in thinkiii^j^^^^ behavior.^ 

to h^lp overcome these and other shoi^.teojE^^gs^ln education 

is incontestable^ ''^^■''^-'-^'\^'''-'^M 



p r ,e o«c c upa 1 1 on 
^ attention awa^^ 



T>here is some danger 3 however 3 that excipfsslve 

With behavioral objectives can diy-ert' tod muc 

^from other variables important in achieving educational ef- 
fectiveness, ' * : ^^ vv"^ • ^ ^ 

-' ' • ' * 

■ ■ • ' . * ■ •. ■ . ' . ■-" " 

At present,, administrators and teacher^ in many llidlvidu^^l 
schools, or ip eiatlre school districts 3 ^are focusing consid- 

erable effort upon mass production vo^fc^objectlves . Sijnllarly,. 

... ^ ■ . • , 

some groups ape establishing^ "banks:"%f obj.ectives in various 
subject , fields t© be -d^etwn upon by potential users. There 
are. softie questionable aspects of th^'s;e::0^ How rele- 

vant, fdr instance ^^ai'e s.uch objectiVe';$\ln terms of meeting ly 
needs of individual learners in theirvown unique^iearning en- 
vironments? What pr'ovlsidns are being mac^ for cqntinuity o^f 
leoarning from one level of education to ano'^ther? Are lear'ners 
personal inclinations and abilities to inquire into the scope 
of a topic or subject being unduly restricted? Questions such 
as these suggest .the urgency of seeing bei^avi.oral objectives • 
in their proper perspective to total educational concerns. 

In a suggested proper perspective 3,.. objectives stated in terms. 



of beha^^^ral change, .or in terms o/ pe/formance expected, 
seem to portend promise, for Improvement of many facets of 
education;^ New. ideas and innovative practices are in order, ^ 
for example, * for Improvement of evalua;^onc;iof schools and'of 
ihstructional' performances True professionalism in education 
requires that educators become accounljable to the general 
.public and to learners for what is recognized and accepted 
as their unique responsibilities.' Learners' changes in the 
deaired^irectlons should characterize results of activities 
genWa^bed^in classroom situations. Sever&l considerations 
are in Order for development of a needed perspective. 

Primarily, there shQui%h;%i^^^^ uppn« 
the nature and functions of behavioral objectives. in increas- 
ing^ the effectiveness of education. Clearly ^ th'elr nature 
varies according to whether they are planned to direct ef- 
forts by those responsible for the undertakings of an entire 
district, a particular school unlt^ pr a classroom situation." 
Each educator must supply th^^condltlons unique in his part^ 
.i^lar situation and role, ancj Interpret the. nature 'of ob- 
jectives within this framework. ^ - ? 

As to ^their function, objectives are tools to be utilized by 
those to whom they are. per,tlneht and not the other way around. 
An authority on the -subject has cautioned that formulation of 
objectives is not a mere ritual. \ObJectlves function Un de- 
termining what to do for a. student. » In the case ' of district 
or a school ' this idea can be extended,/ loglcally^^ to Include 
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help objectives can give In decision-making regax^ding needs 
relatlve^o the learning situation. ' ' 



There is need for integrity in the formulation and use j^f * ' 
objectives. There is little virtue. If any, in authoring • 

4 

a collec^tion of obJec*tives with scant evidence that these 
are meaningful in particular situations. • . 

• ' • . - . r 

. ' . ^>if ' ■ . 

. , % fy . ^ 

A proper perspectives seems to suggest, f urthermoa;*e , that 
obJ.ectlves should be construed as constituting only a part ^ 
of , an'^ no.t the total result >jhat is expected of aja e'd^ 
ucational endeavor. Many desirable ends of; edu'cation are - 
not immediately vj^sibie ^in overt behavior. » Objeatiyes should 
release students to lea^f^ mo're\ In the case of classroom 
instruction, or in caS"es of actlvltifes , district-wide -or 
school-wide, carefully arid realistically stated objectives' 
heed, not preclude attainment of other desirable,'' although 
unstated ones- In any case, positive educational ends may be. 
too numerous ox^ at a given moment, too ^nebulous to lend them- 
selves to statement. Stated objectives, however, assure a 
respecj;able minimum attainment which helps to Justify time. 



money, and effort e/cpended in educa-tior).* 

Placing instructional objectives in perspective involves recog 

nitlon of the lack of dependability precise time limits afforcj 

, . ' , * ■ ■ / 

'for realization of student's cognitive or affecti^ achieve- 
ments. Setting definite. and exact time limits^ for completion 
of the learning acif can be little more than an exercise in" ' 

.38 ~ • \ * . . 12 ' 



.guessing, To' aooume that the myriad v/ayi^i by 4*;hieh Individ-^ 
uals differ can be di;.^.ejiuited or l^xict'od^j^^ to be um^eal- ■ 
Istlc. The adviGability of L3etting precii^e^ time limits as a 
criterion for a weJl-stated obje^^tlve might v;e 11 be qm^stioned 
^y those responsible for inotruetlon. Frustration is likely : 

to be the only definite result in reckless, ap^ieat'ion of 

* * ' * " ' *^ 

time limits to all facets o.f instruetional matters. The 

• I* . 

same is true when it eomes^'tQ stating the number of^.or per- 
aentage of , students in a group who, v;ill manifest a'glven * 
change. Individual differences tend. to negate any respec- 
table level of accuracy in sprediotion of either the exact /time 
or e:}cact* number of students who will a3hieve an objective. ■ 

• ». " ■ ^ , 

* Elimination of*, or a de-eiHphasls upon time '^nd precise num- 
bers^ of learners ''to roanife^t a given behavioral change v/ould 
likely increase the number of teachers who v/ill .state and 
use behavioral objectives to guide instruction o Unfortunately 
too many teachers and other Instructional leaders seera to show 
a preference for pursuing vague, general goals, rather than 
focusing their efforts toward achievement of specific objec- 
tives,^ Resistance to tVie formulation and-- use of behavioral 
objectives lj:^^n§ true t ion, however* j -might be decreased •when 
impractical criteria are eliminated fr^ the process of formu- 
lating -^em. ■• ^ . ■ ^ ^ ^ . 

Finally, objectives seen -in perpective clearly provide a 
workable basis for evaluation of instruction and other eduea-- 
tional efj^orto Objectives/are ^ means for. helping teachers 



utilie^e meaningful evaluatioii and Instruct i6nal techniques. 

They are means, ajso, of helping administrators and other. 

educators determine def inite'^'^iocomplishments . With objectives 
» *. ■ 

as a basis »/or evaluation, aecoointabllity can 'become a reason-' 

able, expectation. ' - 

* . • 

Perspective depends upon seeing ^a part in terms of its rela- 
tionship'^to the v;hoj*e in which it^exi^t^^^ To be useful' in 

.educational improvement behavioral objectives mu^t be seen 

.in relationship to 'kjtfier conc^'^ns in educatlf 



In summary, the f^ajnctional nature of objectives should be v 
recognized by all educators 3n ternjs of their un3»que situations 
Statements of objectives should be shorn of Impractical cri-. 
teria which tend to overshadow the values t^hey are capable 
of helping attain. ' Behavioral objectives have great potent-o 
iai vf or giving positive direction to educational effort and 

for .affording a tenable baslt> for evaluation of this effort! 

* ' • • *■ 

In*'perspective , behavioral objectives are not a -panacea for 

v^any educational problems, but. offer' -promise of improvement in 
asi?ects ofi education for wiiich tt:ey are suited. , 
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DESCRIBING BEHAVIOR FOR OBJECTIVES 

The follovjing twenty-five pages are reproduced from 

• Developing" and VJrltlng Behavioral Ob^ectlVes x^lth permission 

• ^ from Educational /Innovators 'v^ress , In^. , Tucjpon, Arizona. ^ 

T.hQ^;East Texas. School Study Council takes this opportunity 

^ "^to thank Educational Innovators Pre^s^ Inc . ^ for alloviing ^ 

us to reproduce this material in aur manual. 

^valuation as .a process is best approachec^ through 

objectives stated in behavioral terms. 'At this point in 

the development of the Structure/ three domains ' of . the . 
y ' % ^ • . ^ 

Behavioral Dimension have^een recognized fo^p classifying 

objectives. The behavioral fdomains are preserved her^e to 

V. ^ ^ • 

introduce to you these terms,, their brief definitions, and 

provide example^s. It should be noted, however, that" be- 
haviors cannot b^ easily separated from each other. The 

point is that one should begin to' recognize that certain 

"^behaviors appear to be primarily associated with, one domain 



rather than the, others, according to the definitions. 



^^Benjamin S'. Bloom et*s?al. TaxpQc^y of Educational Objectives , 
Handbook I* Cognitive Domain . New York: ^avid McKay 
Company, Inc., 1956. C " 

David R\ Krathwohl et al. Taxonomy of Educationsil Objectives s 
O . Handbook" II: Affective Domain .' New York: David M<iKay " , 

E RJ C ' Company, Inc. / 195b. ^^ly @ 



' "BEHAVIORAL D(\MAlNS AND Ml ABiiES ' - - \ 

X ■ ' ■ ' 

1. COGNITIVE DOMAllI BeTiavlors Which p^i^rc^ PV^^^^y 
phasis on the mental or Intellectual processe^of *he 
learner.. Variables are: Ifnowledge, .-■...^rfehensi^n, ai^yjui- ■ 
cation, analysis, synthesis, and^ evaluation • ^ " 

■ . ■ • \" ; ■ - • 

2. * AFFECTIVE DOMAIN Behaviors which primarily ^mphasize 

-attitudes, emotions", a'nd values of 1^e^ learner and a^re 

• ' ■ ' 

, usually reflected by interests, appreci'ations , and ad-, 

^.Justments. This is a mor^ nebuloui^area than the Cognitive. 

Domain, but equally, if not more, important.. Variables 

are: receive, respond, value, organization, and. charge - 

terization. . , 



3. PSYCHOMOTOR DOMAIN Behaviors- which place primary ^ 
emphasis on neuromuscular or physical skills and involve 
different degrees of physical dexterity. Variables are: 
fVequency, energy, and duration. ^. \^ ' 
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•° ° TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
' OP ■ 

. • • THf BEHAVIORAL -DIMENSION 

In- the statements below, on the spaces provided,, mark the 
appropriate domain: Cognitive Domain (C)', Affective Domain (A)/ 
or Psychqmotor Domain (P). V , " - 

J _^ 1* A pupil is provided with a word prpblem^in ma,th an'd 

is able to cor:§£ctly apply the., forrn^^ solve 



the problem. * ' X 

A pupil develops t^he. physic^al fn^rgy necessary to do . 
cursive writing neatly and^ correctly. . . 

.A pupil may demonstrate an Interest in mu^JLc by his 
response In taking ap active roie in musid activities.- 
A pupi^^uenjionstrates his ^knowledge Qf h1|storlcal 
dat^s related to "ce-rtain evints. 

A pupil may show/ improvem^ij^t- in shootlrig £ree throws 
on a basketball court by jfrequency of practice during 
a set period of time. . * ' 

•A pupil responds with a positive attitude toward 
reading as demonstrated by his ^eagerness to'respond 
to reading activities. 



SEMANTICS: ' 
A PAIN IN COMMUNICATION. 



A problem of semantics arisea when people attempt t<o describe or . 
communicate -behavior. The .approach presented'^ In this pack suggests 



that "fourteen- terms be utilized j,n . describing, the behavioral variable 
They are.: ■ 7 



COGNITIVE DOMAIN 

Knowledge 

Comprehension 

Application 

Ai^alysis^ 

Synthesis 

Evaluation 

• r 



AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

Receive ^ 

Rei^ond 

Value 

Organisation 
Characterization 



PSYCHOMOTOR ^DOMAIN 

Frequency 

Energy 

Duration 



30|>. clt ♦ (Bloom) 
• '^Op. eit. '(Bloom) 
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COGNITIVE DOMAIN, VARIABLES 

The cognitive domain, emphasizing the mental processes,, 
begins with the concrete beHavior of knowledge and. con- 
tinues through the mom abstract processes of analjrsis 
and synthesis. . 



1; KNOWLEDGE - JLnvoLves the recognition and recall of 

' . - ' ■ • * ■ ' . P ■ 

\ facts and spfcif-ics. 

2. COMPREHENSION - the learner interprets, translates, 

summarizes, or paraphrases g-iv^en 

• • • ■■ ' • ' ■ 

' ■ - . material . . ■ 

3^ APPLICATION involves the use- of material in a 

situation in which.it was originally 

• . ' learned* c 

\4. ANALYSIS - involves separating a complex whole into 

^Lts parts, until the relationship among 

the elements is made clear. 

^- . ' ■ • - ■ . 4 /- 

5. SYNTHESIS - ln^^!^-ves combining ' elements to i form a n^ 




original entity. 



6. EVALUATION - Involves acts of declslon-makl»g, judging. 



^or selecting based on a gi^en set of • 
* criteria/ CThese criteria. may be, objective 
or subjective*) ' . • 



E^C :?Op/clt. (Bloom) 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE OP 
- * ; THE COGNITIVE VARIABLES 

• ' ■ • " i 

. On the pBSVlded space to the left of each item wrfte the correct term 



for the, cognitive behavior. 



The student 'participating in an American Problems class will 
develop the ability to analyze the political structu5?e of the 
United States as measured by a teacher-designed^test • * 
The 'student enroll&d in the non-graded elementary school pro- 
gram will develop his ability to apply, seience concepts las 



' *. determined by a teacher-designed test . - ' ^cjii ^ 

3.' The student! enrolled in an American Governmeht course will be 

— . • * .t ... \ 

able to evaluate the accuracy of statements in relat4.on Ap sit- 
• uat|lons In governmental settings as .measured by a teacher- 
made examination. 

^ 4 , The student participating in a reading program will develop his 
ability to comprehend printed material as measured, by^ teacher 
observation. . . ^ . ■ \' 

i 

5. The student enrolled in' a seve'nth grade mathematics course 

will demonstrate his ability to synthesize as- measured by .the 
teacher's observation of his ability to design an orig|nal ' 
'numeration system. ' , ^ * 

6 , The st^Ldent enrolled in A general ""mathematics course will im- 
prove his knowledge of computational skills as measured by the 
arithmetic computation section of the Stanford Achievement Test 

If you did not correctly identify the six variables of cognitive be- 

havior, review the terms and definitions. 
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APPEeTU/E DOMAjlN. VARIABLES . . ■ ' 

4^ ■ . ' ... 

Tile affective behavioral variables i ax'^e defined, zne interest ^ *^ 

attitudes 5 values ^ appreciations ^ and adjustments o.t the individual. 

In recent years we have ^reached a point in the evaj.L|ation process 

wher^ we are concerned not only with the knowledge gained ^ but with 

the willingness of the student to *iderrtify himbeii vrixn a given ' , 

■> " 
. . ■ • ' 

subject. The Affective Domain^ emphaslzl'nLg the emotional processes, 
begins with the simple behavior of receiving and responding* gjSd - - 
Continues through the complex process of charae terlzation . ^ 

1. RECEIVING - the learner Is aware of or paasix^eiy attending to 'ceptain 

phenomena and stimuli (loe., i;if»tening). 

2. RESPONDING -.the Learner complies to given exDe'ctations by attending 

or-reactlhg to certain stim-uii or pnenomena- (i.e., 
' ' interests ) . - - . ^ 

..." ^ . ■ • 

3« VALUING - the learner displays, behavior co^noi^^uent with a*single 

belief or attitude in situations where he is not forced ■ 
* 

f . ^ * to comply or obey (.'l.e.^ interriai commitment consistent 

With external behavior)-. - - * . 

4. ORGANIZATION - the "^earner is committed tc ci s^-t'ot values as 

displayed by his behavior (,i .e 3 suwcessful 
internaj-izat ion .of values )- 
.5. CHARACTERIZATION - the total- behavior of tne. learner is consistent , 

with the values hdS iiiteji riailzed Ci^e.,- 
philosophy of life - tocaxi:^ benavmg as you 
believe ) . ' 
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TE.aT YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

'op , ■ 

THE APPECTIVE VARIABLES 



'in the following exe^rcise, try tb recall the five appropriate terms ^ 

1 ' ' ' ' • / 

for the affective variables. Wrlte/on the p^ovi^ed' space to the left 

' of each item thf correct term for the affective behavior.. . " 

: ^ ^ . • . 

. ^1'. - The teacher enrolled in a Philosophy of Education course. 

• • will de,v;elop' a characterization of a social system in education 
which Kill be reflected in his continual work toward the im- 
provement of instruction in his school distinct as measured 
^. by instructor observation. ^ ^ . 

2. Teachers using Introductory Algebra cour^fee materials will- 

develop a positive interest to.ward the teaching of mathematics 
as* measured by their responses to an attitucje* inventory. 
/ _3. The student enrolled In miisdc education will receive an 



< 



awareness oC different types of music as determined l?y his 
* ' '1 ■ , in- 

ability' to rank these types of music in order of their pre- 

sent]p,tion in'clas.^. 
3. The teacher enrolled in an in-service education program on the 



teaching of . mathematics wii:[ develop an organization of a 
value system as measured by the Edward's Pfersonal P£^ference 
Schedule . \ 

The t'eacher enrolled in a, teaching methods course will, develop 



value for a certain teaching tec|hnique as me^asured by his 
ability, without being asked, to di^^mws^ the factors which 
* • makes-^it a good method for him. \ ^ 

^ If ypu did not correctly identify the five variables of affective^ 
ERIC eha.vior, review the terms and definitions. 



, . . » - V PJSYeHOMOTOR DOMAIN VARIABliES . ' ''^ ' . 

The psychomotor variables describe thos^' tjehavloW which involve 
neuronitis cular Coordination. \^ Handwriting and physical, education • 
utilize this domaln\.to .draw- cincluslons about' special programs. ^ 
The: f;6llowl©g variable-s- are' ui^d to classify those fe^haviors whlah 
Can be included In the psychoriicjtpr domain. ' ■ 
1 . FREQUENCY- - rate or number of times an Indlvidual/pe^rf orms a 

V; ■ . •• '"••■.^ , 'w^, .. . . ■ /-^.^^ . y ^ - 

. V . * psychomotor sk^*il,\ ^ .V . . t 

■ 21. SNERGY - amount of strerigth or power 4n Individual needs to 
.; . ' perform -a . psychomotor skill. 
3-. ^ DURATION - length of time an individual persists In performing 
) a psychomotor skill'. 



A 



TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE ' ^ 

OP . 

THE PSYCHOMOTGiR VARIABLES 



In the following exercise, try to recall the three appropriate 
psychomotor variables. Write on the provided space to the left of ' 
each item the correct term for the psychomotor behavior. 

1 . - -After haviing the oppo^rtunity to work with the Smitk ^Method 

of Exercising, • the^ student t^ill show his persistence in ex- 
' ercislng as lndi.Qated* by his ability to press his finger- 
tips together for a..dur&tlon of three minutes. ' 

2 . The* student. Will( demonstrate his competency in the Smith • 

Method of Exereising by ^^oing push-ups -at a frequency of 

* . * ■ , * ■ i ■ ■ . • 

ten push-ups per minute* / ^ - / ' - . • . 

^3 . After having the' opportunity to w6rk with, the Smith ^Method* 

,.of Exercising, the student, will have an increased energy* ca- 
palDity as indicated by the -ability to press 250 p^ounds. • 
Jf you did not correctly identify 'the va3::iables of the psychomotor 
domain, review the terms and definitions. . - 
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' , ; . SUMMARY 

Q 

You have now been exposed; to SIX t^rms to describe Cpgnltive 
behavior , FIVE, Items to describe Affective Behavior, and THREE 
.terms that^can be utilized In describing -Psychomotor Behavior. 
Thus In applying the approach described for writing objectives', 
ONLY THESE FOURTEEN TERMS SHOULD Be"" USED IN DESCRIBING BEHAVIOR. 





ONLY THESE 14 


» 




J^ITIVE ^ AFFECTIVE 










2. 


■ • 2'. 




. 3. 


3 . 




n. 






5. 


^ 5. ,. : 




6. 








PSYCHOMOTOR 






1. - 2. . . 






3; . . ■■ 
■■ 1 , ' 





'■,-•.-'1', 
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TEST FOR CATEGORIZIN(ib BEHAVIOR' 



Directions; Classify each statement below by writing the correct letter 
in front' of .the statement according to the folloiirlng sbheme: Cognitive 
(C), Affective (A>, Psychomotor '(P) . , 

The learner : • • " . . > ' 



1. 



2. 



.3-. 

o 

_5. 
_6. 

.7. 
9. 



is able to accurately evaluate the best of tv;o solutions to a 
geometry problem using standards given by the teaclier. . 



responds with tolerance for others l^y, displaying- good manners 

^ • ... * 

toward those of minority groups. ' , . ' 

u . >■ .... 

knows. the names and contributions of the five key curriculum 



10. 



workers as described in- class. 

prpper^ly knits a baby blanket, with a frequency of ten stitches 
p,er minute . ' " . - 

is willing to respond to the questions on the Minnesota Teacher' 
Attitude Inventory.- " «^ ' * , 

applies instructional .principles proper lj7 in planning daily 
lessons . 

plays table tennis for a .one-hour duration, beating tnree in- 
experienced gif*ls 100^ of the time. 

comprehends the Gettysburg Address. • • ^ ^ 

* 

knows 80% of the words on a spelling quiz. 

displays a value for higher mathematics by attending lectures 
on this subject. V - 



If you score eight or more correctly, c^tinue; if you score less than 
eight correctly, review before continuing. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL DIMENSION 

The Instructional Dimension describes the educational program 
In terms ^ of specific variables." The first of thq^e variables 
Is Organization; Organization Is described as the situation 
in which teacherV and pupils .are brought together in order that 

' • . - ••.(15 

instruction Q^an take place (1 .e • , self-^oontalned classroom, de- 
♦ 

partmeritallzatlon, non-graded, modular scheduling, etc.)* 

The second variable is Contents Content is that body of knov;- 
ledge which Is^ identified with the subject matter of a dlscl^^lne 
Content may be described in, terms of 'specif Ic topics to be cov- 
ered at a given grade level (i.e., American History, Alegebra I, 

M 

Auto Mechanics, Reading, etc.) 



A third variable is Methodology. Methodology is. described as 
the process ;jhieh faeilitates learning. It has three levels: 
teaohing activities > types of interact ion", and learning prin- 
ciples or theories utilised (i.e., lecture, demonstration, 
teacher-student interaction, team teaching, operant condition- 
ing, programmed learning, etc.). « ^ 

The fourth is Facilities. Facilities is described as the 
space, special equipment, and expendables needed to support 
an educational program (i.e., carpeting, listening posts, 
laboratory equipment, large-rooiri, etc,)..* 

* . ■ 

Cost;, the fifth' variable. Is described. -.as the money required 

for facilities, maintenance, and personnel to accomplish a 
given task. ... 



VARIABLES OP INSTRUCTION 



, 1 . Organization 

2'. .Content 

3. ' Method 

4. Facilities 

5. Cost 



TEST?' AuR KNOWLEDGE 
/ OP - - 
THE INSTRUCTIONAL VARIABLES 



Match the following 



/ 



(More than one answer in a blank if 
necessary . ) ■ . 



J 



1. Organization 

2. Content 

3 . Method 
Facilities \ 
Cost * 



4. 



5. 



a. Field Trips 

b. Science Vocabulary • 

» 

c. ° Learnin'g Centers 
di. $6 .75/student 

e. Mathematics Concepts 

f. Flexible Schejtjules 
g-. Team Teaching 

h. Professional Xibraries 
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• ^INSTITUTIONAL DIMSION 



^VARIABLES OF THE INSTITUTIONAL DIMENSION- 

\ ■ 



Student 

Teacher ' - 

Administra'tdr 

Educational Specialist 

Family 

Community 



Every educational program xvill be inf. luenced . by the unique 
qualities for^the individuals involved. Evaluation programs 
of the past have dealt primarily -with the student and his 
achievement in a given subject area. With the changes taking 
place in instructional pi^egrams , more evidence is nejeded as to 
the' Influence of the*'^acher, administrator , parent, and com-, 
munity on a given program. All variables of the institutional 
dimension are people. , 



■V 



{TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
• OF f 

THE INSTITUTIONAL VARIABLES ' . 



Match the following 

1 . ' St uden t 
2 • Teacher 



(More -^han one ansvier in a blank if necessary 

'a. Reading Coordinator 
b. - Chamber of Commerce 



3. Administrator 



^t. Specialist 

^5. Family 
6. Community 



c» Fifth Grade Instructors 

ft 

d. Legal Guardian"^ 

e. Ppimary EnrolXees ^ 

f. Principal 

g. ^ P.T.A. / 

h. Ninth Graders 



TEST YOUR MEMORY. 



You have been introduced to fourteen terms describing behavioral 

V. ■ . ... 

variablesi five terlris describing instructional variables^ and 
'Six termj^ describing institutional variables. See if you can 



correctly mat-ch" thQ follox^ing items 

] ^ 1. .Evaluation 

J 2, Organization 

• 3 • ReceiA?e * 

' 4. Compr^ehension 

5/ duration 

6. Knowledge ' 

• ' ' 7. Application * - : 

8. Respond 

'> 9. Frequency 



/V 



c 



10. Value 

« ■ , 

11. Analysis- . ' 

12 . Characterization 

13. Synthesis 

14 . , Energy 

\ , • . 



A. 



Affective 



^•P. Psychomotor 
C. Cognitive 



/ 



A ■ 
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PART II 



•Knqwledge 

.Comprehension 

Application 

Analysis 

Synthesis 

Evaluation 



o. create or forjn new Idea 
n. judge or'tselect 
s. break/'lnto parts 

'recall or recognize • 



t . 
c . 
u. 



use In new situation 
interpret or translate 



PART III 



Receive ^ 

Reipon^ 

Value 

Organization 
Chaij^a c t e 2?1 zat 1 on 



E. -compliance or obedience 
R. Internalization of values 
N. action consistent with values 
L. to be aware 



A, 



belief arjd worth ^ 



Prequ^cy 

Energy 

Duration 



PART IV 



E. 



ijsngth of "performance 
numt^r bf performances 



amount of strength utilized 
In performance 
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• 1. Cognitive -Domain Variable's A. Behavioral Dimension 
' 2. Org'anlzatlpn ' i B. Instructional Dlpienslon 

- -3. Stu<^ent ' . * C. Institutional Dimension 
4. CaAte^nt ' ' % ' x ' 

. 5- ^ffectlye Domain Variables ^ ^ 

^6. CqmrnuDlty ' , ^ . 

. ^ -7. Cost 

* ^ ' *• ■ " 

• • 8. Facility . . " - . •* . , 

' ■ ' ' - • ■ ■'^ ■ — ^ 

_^ 9j Teacher ' . " . 

10. Family " ° , ' °- : 

11. Method 

12. . Specialist ' ^ 

■ , . 13. Administrator • \ 
' P&ychomotor Domain^ Variable ^ 

If you have correctly answered thirty of the test items ^ you 
are ready to. proceed. If 'you failed, to reach th'ls magic number, 
you are not responding ,as expected.* - ? 



WRITING GOALS. AND OBJECTIVES 

■ i ■ 

The average adult after ^ age twenty-^one, learns approximately 
fifty new words to ad^ to his vocabulary each ye^. To this 
point you have been exposed to fourteen words utilized In 
describing behavior, six words to describe the Institutional 
variables, and five words to describe instructional variables 
A total' of twenty-five words. Wow, you. may have pomplet 

a half-year ^s work, • 

* '.■ - 

SinQe you have beea exposed to a description of goals and 
objectives, -try your hand at writing a goal, and ar^ objective 
in each domain of behavior.' Roll up your sleeves and get 

with it. ^ . ^ ' , . 

♦ ■ 
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Just remember to include thB following Jtems . in yo'ur objective 

1. Institutional Variable 

2. Behavioral Variable . . ' \ . ' 
3* Instructional Variable 

4. Measurement Technique ■"■ . - 

In the provided space , - write goal. ', / 



\ 



1. Institutional Variable 

2. 'Behavioral Variable 

3. Instructional Variable 

4. Measurement f'echnique 



f\Watch out for these ! 
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'WRITING COGNI 



OBJECTIVES 



X 



Thfe' student will be able to: 



(a) display knowledge 'of 

(b) display jjomprehenslon of 

V (c) demonstrate .application 'of 

I • ' ' ' .1/. 

, (d)^ analyze (give an analysis) 

(e) synthesize . 

(f ) evaluate • 
0 / \ 



(CONTENT) 



as^j;rfeasured by 



1. Se^lf-report 

2 . Observatioja 



1. Teacher tests 

2. Standardized tests 

Si 

3. . Observation 
4. Judgment 
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WRITING ^PPECTIVE OBJECTIVES 



stddent will: 



<a) 

(c) 

(d)- 

f 



receive 



(positive ly ) 




respond / , . i . v to 
(negatively) 

display a value for 
display organization by 
display characterization by 



'-—-^ • - 

Organization (school) 
Content .X subjects) ^ ^ 
Methods (team teaching) 
Facility ( carpet ^ equipment ^ etc.) 



as measured by 



1 . Self-report 

2 . Observation 



(I.e.') 




'Likert Scale 
Semantic Differential 
Standardized Test . 



GOAL'- 




OBJECTIVE (Emphasize Cognitive Behavior) 




OBJECTIVE (Emphasize Affective Behavior) • 



OBJECTIVE (Emphasize Psychomotor Behavior) 




1^ 
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. ELEMENTS AND VARIABLES IN BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

* ■ • 

Institutional " 
Student ^ 
Teacher * " * 

, , Administrator , • 

Educational Specialist . . 

Family Community J 

II • Instructional " ' ' 

Gi'ganization (refers to scheduled time and space) 

Content (a topically defined body of knowledge, i.e. algebra, 
^ reading, government , etc • ) ' 

Method * 

1. TypQ of teaching activities, i.e. lecture, demonstration, et 

^ 2n Type of lntera.ction,, 1 . e . teacher-student, student-student ^ 
etc. 

3- Learning principles or theories, i.e. operant conditioning 
etc. ^ • ^ 

Facilities (equipment, space,, instructional proQ^ess ) ^ 

Cost (money' spent in the educational process) 

JII. Behavioral ^ . . 

Cognitive Doinaia , . ^ > 

Knowledge - involvg^ the recognition and recall of facts and 
V \ specif i,cs. , • . 

Comprehension,- the learner interprets, translates, summarizes 
^ or paraphrases given material. 

■ *' • ■ • 

Application - involves the use of material in a situation 

^ which la different from that situation in which 

, it wa^. originally learned. 
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Analysis - ihvplve's separating a complex v/hole into its 

parts, until the relationship among the elements 
is made clear, ^ ' • 

Syntljesis - involves combining elements to form, a nevj 
f , original o^ntity, <i . . 

Evaluation - Involves acts pt decision-making , judging, 
■ . /- • or selecting based on a given set of criteria. 

. . . (Ttjese criteria may be objective or subjective. ) 



Affective Domain 

^ Receive - the learner is av/are of or passively attending 

^to certain phenomena and stimuli (1 . glistening) . 



Respond - the learner complies to given expectations by 
"attending or reacting to certain stimuli or 



V 



phenomena (i.e., interests) 



'Value - the learner displays behavior con'sistent with a 
single belief or attitude in situations where he 

• . *is not forced to comply or obey (i.e. ^ internal 

commitment consistent -^ith external beffavlLor) . 

Organize - the learner is committed to a set of values 

as displayed by his behavior (i.e., successful 
internalization of values). 

Characterise - the to.tal behavior of the learner is con- 
sistent with the values he has internalized 



(i.e., philosophy 'of life — totally behaving 
as you believe) . 



Psydhomotor DgmaiYi 



Imitation - "when the learner is exposed to, an observable 
action, he beings to make covert imitation of 
^•that action.' Imitation begins with an inner 
^ rehearsal of muscular system^'that is guided by 
an inner push or^n impulse to imitate action. 
- Such^ covert behavior, appears to j^e the starting 
point in\the*^rowth of psychomotor' sklVll . This 
is then followed by overt performance of an act 
^ , and capacity to repeat it. The performance, 
however, lacks neuromuscular coordination or 
control, and hence is^ generally in a crude^ and 
imperfect form*. 
/ • ' ' . * - • 
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Manipulation - emphasises the development of skill in ' 

■ follov/lng direction, performance of selected 
action' and f^xatioii of p'erformance, thr^^gh 
necessary practice. At this stage th^ learner 
Sts capable. of performing an act aceording 
• .to instruction rather than just on; the basls^ 
. . \> , of observation as is *the case at the levelr,. 

of imitation. ' } / 

Precision - is the, proficiency of performance that reaches 
a higher level of refinement in reproducing a 
given act. Here, 'accuracy, proportion and exact- ^ 
ness in performance become significant. The 'next 
* • . higher subcategory in this class of behaviors, 

'goes a step further and malfes the learner in- 
dependent of his original source that guided ; 
his action. 

Articulation" - emphasi?;es the coordination of a series of. 

acts by establishing appropriate sequence 
and accomplishing harmony or internal consis- 
tency among different acts. . * 
* ■ * 

Naturalization - a single act or a series of articulated acts. 

At this stage, the skill of performance at- 
tains its highest level of proficiency and 
the act is performed with the least expendi- 
ture of psychic energy. The act is routinized 
to such an, extent that it results, in auto- 
> ■ . matlc and spontaneous response. 

,IV. How Measured (Specific and precise description of the measurement^ 

^ procedure or activity) 

V. Calendarlzation (The future point in time at which measurement 

^irtll take place - 1 day,, 1 week or 6 weeks) 

YI. Criterion pf Acceptability (The. minimal amount of behavioral 
I, , change which will be accept'ed as 

' ' denoting institutlbnal progress) 




WRITING OBJECTIVES 



\ ' • . John D, McNeil - ' 

Professor of Education 
.University of California 
, . Los Angeles"" 

-"' ' . ' ■ • 

Hov; shall we state instructional objective's? On what 
basis can we distinguish between a statement* of objectives 
and a statement of proqedures? Givgn an amfclguous objec- 
tive, how does one proceed to change it to an operational 
definition of a task? At t'he end of this pres^entatlon, it 
is intendi&d that one' r^p^onse& to these questions will 
differ from those now aya^ilable. The new responses will, 
evidence greater specif Idity and demonstrate one*s ability 
to writ^ objectives in operational terms. 

The subject of stating objectives is a tlmeW^one.- 

?he public is demanding increased achievement Inlschools and 
earning is more ef f edtive when instructional goa^ (objec- 
ives)-,are clear to' teachers and pupils alike.' Also, our 
I'ailure to assess the results of instructional innovations 
^nd practices has been termed unethical. -'■ We have re'sponsi- 
Ipllity 'to study the effects of our favorite, but largely 
tested/, methods. Not to do so vis tp deceive learners. The 
stating of objectives is a first step toward the elimination 
Of malpractice because objectives are guides to the selection 
Of effect^s to be noted. 

. Briefly,- acquisition of the skill of writirjg objectives 
. will enable one (1) to increase achievement (personal, ""social 
Academic) on t'hQ part of learners, (2) to- design, test sltu- 
attions by which evidence of the effect-' of instructional p-ro- 
cedures (e.g., a proposed project); a plan that satisflfes 
reviewing officials that adequate provisions for ' evaluation 
the project have been made before they grant funds. 

A prerequisite to the task of writing objectives Is the 
ability to recognize in a number of statements the presence 
or absence; of these elements:. (1) a situation or class of 
situations (givens);, (2) an observable' action on the part of 
the learner, i.e., selection, construction, oral pronounce- 
ment; and, when the response is nqt^ self-confirming, (3) an 
indioation of the desired adequacy of the 'actions. Here, for 
example, is a behavioral objective: 

"Given any unfinished couplet, the learner will be 
able to select from corresponding sets of four 



1 * . . 

■^Ray H. Bixler , "Ostracise Them! " , . Saturday Review , July 2, 

1966,- pp. 47. . 
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alternatives the one word.^ phrase or line which joest 
completes the couplet ("Best completion" means 
thte selection has the qualities of rhythmic corres- 
pondence^ ^erid,.jmyme;, and continuous thought.) 

Notice. In the objective above and in the one that fplJ.ows 
that a behavioral objective need not be trivial or lacking in 
the pov/er of applying to a wide range of Instances . 

. "Given information regarding the economic, polit- 
ical, and military systems of , any two countries, . 
the learner ifill be able to identify fundamenta.1 
•similarities "and differences." Must we define * . 

"Fundamental similarities and differences?" 

The power of. an objective is greater when the situation 
described .(the givens) refers to a class of events ratheT than 
when the situation is an instance of a class.' 

Look at the following, examples:-''* , ' 

(a) Given any ar verb in Spanish, the learner 
will orailj^ conjugate' it in the preterit 
tense. ' 'u 

(b; Given the Spanish verb Hablar, the- learner 
will orally conjugate it in the preterit 
tense . ^ ^ 

If the instance (b) above has been .drawn at random from the 
population of items inferred in (a), it could serv>e*as a t*est 
for measuring attainment of the objective. Of course, (b) 
could serve as an objective in its own right although it would 
not be\as powerful ah- objective, as (a). Both (a) and,(b) are 
behavioral . ^ * . 

A second -way to increase the power of behavioral objec- 
tives is to den^and ^a more complex response rather than a simple 
one. For example, recall of an item is more complex than 
identification of an item as indicated in the ^'following .two 
objectives: 

y :, i \ ' ' 

(a) Given the letters, C,3, A, and the instruction 
"What is the name of each of these le'tters?",, 
the child v^ill name each letter. ( 

. (b) Given the letters, C, B, A, and the instruction, 
."Which letter is C,^ B, A?"| the child will point ^ 
out C, B, Ai> respectively. ' 

There are two conclusions to be drawn from the above re- 
marks :*% First , there can 'be levels of responses, and second, 
there is.nQ ioss in power or impor'tance of -an .objective be- 
cause it makes clear the kind of re'sponses expected, e.g.., the 
learner '.will rfecall, identify, provide new examples ," and' pro- 
duce a.' work, which exemplifies particular qualities as judgeid 



by experts, as opposed to stating the response in nonbehav- 
ioral terms, e.g., the learner will "appreciate," "t^nderstand, " 
OP "comprehend." 5 . 

' . The thought of specifying all behavioral tas'ks as§t)ciated 
with a- single lesson, to say nothing of a semester-long course 
of study or faur-year pi'ogram, has resulted in some avoiding 
to state any objectives. Perhaps this would not happen if a 
supervisor or teacher realized the economy of "stating the ter.. 

mlnal behavioral^objectlves sought rather than ir^ting e^ch / 
subsumed task* For 'instance : "Given a 12-hour clock, the 
learner will be able to tell time for any positioh of the 
han^a to the nearest hour." The learndr's successful perfor- 
mance on, the above task might suffice a^ evidence that he had 
acquired other objectives ,y such as: "Given a clock and asked 
to point to the'^ 'big hand '/he can do so,", and "G,iven numerals 
from 1-12, the learner can name them." This is not to say 
that instruction will not be more effective when we can stipu- 
late ^all prerequisite objectives for a learner \s successful 
performance on a task.' ' . 

• '. \ ^ ^ V ; 

^/ * Some confusion exists between staten^ents of procedures gv 
activities and instructional objectives. One will sometime^s 
read statements from ah administrator that his objective is to 
establish a non-»graded classroom or to introduce a r.eading lab- 
oratory. Organizational arrangements , devices'^ programs, and 
the like are always means ;, never instructional ends . The ques^ 
tions to ask are: "What ar"^ learners expected"^ do as a re-- 
suit of the- innovation?" "When confronted with what class o'f 
situations will learners respond differently tha]? they now dp?" 
"How will the response be evidenced?" ^ 

As -indicated before, it is miseducatiye/ f or an adminstra- 
tor ^to introduce educati^onal inriovatigns anQ' not have instruc- 
tional objectives for guiding him in the' assessrrf'ent of conse- 
quences. It is not rational for him to . introduce innovatiions 
in the first place without having a good reason for believing 
that it^^ill contr^ibute to some desired changes in learners. 

In the after-the-fact case, a curriculum leader must help 
|he administrator infer and, state behavioral objectives that 
fi^ believes might be attained from the innovations. The in- 
fgrr^ing and stating of objectives from an ongoing arrangement 
or SLctivity is a useful step in planning for its evaluation. 
For instance, when pressed as to how he expected a tap^d aud- 
itory-discrimination training .program to changp the perform- 
ance of le-arners, an administrator said: "When confronted 
with, the problem of attaching sounds (phonimes) to printed | 
letter^ (graphemes), chiJLdren will make ten percent fewer 
errors than those who^have not undergone the training." 
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The administrator Is not the only one who sometimes con- 
fuses means and eiMs, * The teacher has been known to view 
classroom activities as ends rather tl^an means. Part of the 
confusion occurs because we tend to ask the teacher, "What 
are. you teaahlng today?." or "What Is your class doing today?" 
This kind of question Invites an answer such as "listening 
to poetry/' "writing compositions/' or "We are going to dis- 
,cuss some subject matter topic ^ch as the causes of the 
American Revolution" or the effects of cyclones eyid anti-cyclone 

> The question to ask is: "As a result^of the activity 
today, toat is it that the learner will be able to do that he 
could not do before the activity?" The re"pLy should mention 
the situation with which learners can expect to be confronted 
and the quality of responses to be, made as a result of in- 
struction^ i.e., an instructional objective. 

Ir^;;prai3tlce, . statements of actl>vlty as opposed to' state- 
ments of objectives lack an* Indlc^atlon of what constitutes an 
accepted response or action on the part of the learner: 

... 

(a) the pupils will investigate a given problem 

(b) the pupils wll'l identify value judgements as 
opposed to factual matters in problematic 
situations ' ■ 

Statemeifit (a) abd^e is vague about how one would recognl'^e a 
pupil who- was "investigating/' and the statement also does 
not indicate what standards (number and kind) of gtctions taken 
by learners will be acceptable . 

There is obviously a close relationship between an ob- 
jective and an activity, ^n -activity should give opportunity . 
•for the learner to practice the behavior called for in the 
objective. Usually, however^ a statement of an activity does 
not limit the situation as does an objective (e.g./ the 
teacher may give unplanned, f5rompting and corrections during , ^ 
the teaching' situation; -iAThereas the objective defines, the 
situation or class of situations more rigorously . ) State- 
ments of intended activity or procedure usually describe 
what the teacher and pUplls will do to bring about an objec- 
tive or outcome: ^ 

(a) . Pupils -will read poetic protests against 

social conditions using materials such as: 
"The Man with the Hoe/' by Markham and 
"Factory 'Children/' by E. Browning. 

(b) Given two poems of poetic protest^ pupils 
will state what the protests were about 
and identifyvthe techniques used by the 
poet in arousing emotions. 



In the above statement of procedure' (a) we^ are not clear as 
to the Intended outcome. ^' It 1$^ desired that ''learners show^ 
ImiSrovement In skills or o.ral' re^adlrig; ^ familiarity ^'Ith the 
nature and cause' of social protests - in the past; or produce 
new instances of figurative expression and allusions. State- 
ment* (b) is a clear objective* . 

The statemetit of procedure, may include a description of 
the planned situations (givens), including a ' sequence ^of ac-- 

"tivitles and pbservable actions .to be demanded of the learner 
en route to an^objectlve. A. statement of procedure may des- 
cribe a' teacher, and his pupils ' actions during the instruc- 
tion phase; a statement of an objective describes .what the 
''^:^arner is able to do at the end of instruction. Look, at 
the following list and see if you can state which items ^are 

* statements of obj ectives and which are statement's of pro- 
cedures: , - 

(a) The teacher will describe four eaonomic theories 
and provi(^e examples of each. ' 

(b) The learner will multiply correctly an 2 two-digit 
numbers . 

(c) Given a.coliedtion of se^ds / ^earners will-be asked 
, ^^o, observe how they al?e s',orted by specimen. 

(d) ^ When asked to rewrite any composition to minimize 
"the agents' the learner will change the active voice 

to the passive voice. 



L 



(e) In accordance with their required ^needs and abilities 
learners will bs given varied opportunities to ex- 
^ plore contributions made by people cfcf various races. 



If j^ou were correct^ you selected as obj<actlve statements (b) 
and (d); (a)^ (c)^ and (e) are procedures. 

. " By 'way of review, we have said that an objective has 
^ three elements: *a situations stated or implied; and observ- 
^ able response in terms of, the learner; and an inciicator of^ 
what constitutes an adequate response . The indicator may 
also be implied or may have to be made expli^ity by adding 
another sentence or. two. / 

With respe,c?t to describing' the observable response ^ you 
will note that some terms are less subject to m.isinterpreta- 
tlon than others. They lend t^iemselves to behavioral objec- 
tives. Identify the terms in_ j^e following list that are 
subject to fewer interpretations: 
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to locate 


(g; 


ZQ list 


(b) 


to know ^ ■ 


(h) 


to' evaluate 


(c) 


to receive graciously 


(D- 


tb order 


(d) 


to produce a plan teiiat^. 


( j ) 


t© grasp the meaning 




meets specif le, criterion 


(k) 


to compare 


(e) 


to create 


' (1) 


to comprehend 


m 


to solve 




to Identify * 


correct choices for the . problems 


above are 


: (a), (d), ^ 




(1), (k), (m). 







The 



Which of the following statements, do not have the eleAients 
of an Instructional!" pbj^ectlve?' ' ' 

(a) The pupils- -will learn the parts , of speech. . ' 

(b) The pupils will understand the use of the period, 
comma, and exx3lamat Ion point. • 

{c5 The learner beats the correct time with his -hands 
when presented with the reading of a poem that has 
obvious repetition and when told to do so. 

The deficient statements are (a) and (b) above. Try now^. 
to modify the statements above so that. they meet the cri- 
terion for operational statements of Instructional ob- 
jectives 
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EVALUATION (EXAMINATION) 



The! Instructional unit (units) each student ponstrubts 

will jserve as an examination.. It can be compared to the gen- 
c 

eral objectives to see how well the. student performed. How- 

^ ' • ' . * ■ ' 

ever. In a "standard^ test either teacher-^macje or otherwise, 
the teacher should know which objective a test question Is . 
testing.; Therefore, In the Instructional unit the student ^ 
makes he would be required to. show on the test he att9.ches' 
to the unit -which general objective or objectives each test 
question lb testing. Particular attention should be paid to 
the affective domain. 

ft 

Gra(ilng, If not Impossible, Is always hard. In order 
td grade my unit I would have to answer these cfuestlons about 
It.. I am going to answer 'yes or no. However, It would be 



possible to place^ a grade of A, B, C, etc. In place of the yes 



or no. 



1. Does this unit show planning? Yes — o\Djectlve 1 

2. Does thijs unit show a knowledg^ of need and value 
of behavioral objectives? Yes objective 2^ 
Does^the prepared Instructions (class procedure) , 

:*help read desired objectives? Yes objective 10 
Did the student use performance verbs? Yes — objec- 
tive 1} . ' ' . ' 
,5- Does the unit show a knowledge of behavioral domains 



and' variables? Yes ~ objective 5 
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6. Does the unit show a knowledge of Instruction 

dimensions? Yes ~ objective 6 
7» Does the unit show acknowledge of institutional 
' dimension? Y-es.^ — objective 7 ' 

8, Is the goal, general objectives, and behavioral 
objectives properly"^ written,? Yes — objective 8, 
objective 3 " 

9. 16 the program structured to the needs and ability 
of the students? Yes --objective 9 . . ' 

10. Was an instructional unit, prepared? Yes --objective 

10^ ■ . ' 



f 'I 



Dat^ . Teacher 

■' ' 'EVALU4i'I0N OP INSTRUCTOR'S OBJECTIVES , 

*Write in the space below the teacher's objective (5) Just as sta^^d, 
If no objective (s) Is/are stated, • write none . If the objective 
not stated clearly, please comment. 



> 
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After the lesson, circle one alternat^ive only . 

1. Was the teacher's^ objective stated in behavioral terms? . , 
Yes — Not . sure — No . * 4' * 

' - < * . 

2. Did the teacher make clear in his objective (s) what he would 
accept as minimum acceptat?le performance? 

Yes — Not sure — No 

3. Did the teachei^ assess our knowledge of the specific behayior(s) 
before instruction? ' ^ 

' Yes — Not sure — No , . 

4. Did'^lihe teacher present, the jjr^ceived ^purpose in such a way as to 
capture my attention and interest? 

Yes — Not sure ^ — No - ' 



*This tept may be used tt). evaluate the teacher r\ot only for- a s'ingle 
^^9^. lesson, b'ut al3o fot* ah instructional unit/ 



5. Did the teacher begin with logical material and then move to Ijarder 
material? /. 

Yes . . — . Not sure — No ' . \ 

.6. Did he seem to know- when, I was confused and help to reduae my con- 
fusion? / ' . ^ • 
: • Yes — Not sure ' No • " " ' 

? • Did^.the teacher give me a chance to practice the behavior 'called 
. for in the objective? - . • 

Yes — Not sur^ — iTo 

• 8.. During my practice of the behavior did he indicate when I was" per- 
forming correctly? • ^ , ' ^ / 
Yes ~ 'N6t sure. — No , . • 

9* At the end of the lesson or course^ did he obtain evidence as to 
whether I could perform the desired behavior? 
Yes -- Not sure — . No ' " : ' 

10. Could I perform the behavior at the minimunl acceptable level? 

Yes — Nt).t sure — No , ' - ' ^ 



Comments : 
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